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Nor did he play his part in life to an uncritical or unap-
preciative audience. Of the wonderful aptitude of the Cor-
dovans for science and philosophy, of their love of books, and
their care for education, of their powers of memory, and of
their felicity in repartee, we may read in every contemporary
history. Yet their wit and their erudition, their love of
science, and their love of literature, were even less remarkable
than their wonderful aptitude for poetry.

The mosque asserted its influence only by the prohibition
of the study of astrology and natural philosophy ; but in every
other department, a wide and wise liberality, as well as a
generous encouragement of study, distinguished both the
Government and the people. The richer citizens, moreover,
even when they were illiterate, rewarded poets and scholars
with the greatest munificence, and spared neither trouble nor
expense hi the formation of large collections of books.1 Of
such was the court of the second Abdur Rahman.

But his personal devotion to the gentler arts of life, and
even his political submission to the authority of the mosque,
did not serve to spare the king from the miseries of internal
dissension and civil discord. An insurrection, headed by the
irrepressible Abdullah, his great-uncle, was quelled soon
after his accession to the throne, and the old rebel was once
more pardoned after defeat.3 The citizens of ever turbulent
Merida, intriguing with Louis le Debonnaire3 were constantly
in a state of revolt. Toledo for eight years maintained a
species of independence. For seven years there was civil
war in Murcia; and a powerful band of brigands ravaged the
neighbouring country. At length even the gentleness of
Abdur Rahman was roused to action. Toledo was taken by
storm on the 16th of June, 837; the brigand chief was slain;
the city and the country were pacified and reduced to subjec-
tion. The Toledans were treated with a noble clemency; and
the king was content to receive the submission of the citizens,
who once more owned his sovereignty.

JThe Caliphs maintained in all the great towns of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, North
Africa, and even far-away Persia, Residents whose duty it was to transmit to
Cordova copies of all important works either of literature or of science that were
to be procured in the country where they resided, as well as to inform the Spanish
Moslem Government of any interesting discoveries, or scientific or industrial
progress. Viardot, Essais, pp. 100, 101; Gayangos, i., 139-167.

3 He had even assigned to him the government of Tadmir, where he lived
peacefully until his death.

*Espafta Sagrada, xiii., p. 416.